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INTRODUCTION 

At the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1905, a conference was held on the topics: (i) 
Some suggestions for a course of study in history for the ele- 
mentary schools; and (2) The preparation desirable for the 
teacher of history in these schools. The discussion which 
followed the presentation of the papers, taken part in by 
teachers of history from elementary and high schools, from 
normal schools and colleges, led to the adoption of the reso- 
lution: that it was thought desirable that a committee should 
be appointed to make out a programme in history for the 
elementary schools and consider other closely allied topics. 
In response to this request, the Association appointed a Com- 
mittee of Eight to consider the problems suggested and make 
a report. 

In making up the committee, care was exercised to secure 
a majority who should be in actual touch with the work of 
the elementary schools and as far as possible have repre- 
sentatives from the different sections of the coimtry. Three 
superintendents of schools were appointed on the committee; 
two representatives of normal schools and two from the col- 
leges. All of the members have, for a number of years, 
been actively interested in the problems imder consideration. 

We have held five meetings. In our labors we have striven 
to work out a plan of study which would bring about con- 
certed endeavor, avoid duplication, and produce imity of 
purpose. However strongly at variance in their point of view 
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individual members may have been, they have been con- 
vinced through the progress of the discussions that the great 
need, at present, is the sacrifice of individual preference to 
a common good. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to the many teachers 
of elementary history and superintendents of schools in 
different sections of the country who have so willingly con- 
tributed to the furtherance of our work. We trust that the 
report will be found helpful to all who are in any way inter- 
ested in the problems we have undertaken to solve and that 
it may contribute toward making a fair start in the direc- 
tion of a sane and imiform line of procedure. 

EARLIER PROGRAMMES AND THE METHOD OF 
PROCEDURE ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE 

As a preliminary to the work of the committee, it was de- 
termined to ascertain what had thus far been done towards 
formulating a programme in history for the elementary 
schools. No report which might be recommended, we were 
convinced, could hope for a favorable consideration on the 
part of history teachers imless we steadily kept in mind pres- 
ent conditions. 

The able report of the Madison Conference on History, 
Civil Government and Economics must always be cited as 
the first real declaration on the part of a national organiza- 
tion that history is entitled to a place of dignity in the 
programmes of all secondary and elementary schools.* The 
simple, practical programme which was outlined was based on 

* The Conference was held in Madison, 1892. Its conclusions were gen- 
erally adopted by the Committee of Ten. The report was published by the 
Bureau of Education (1893). ^^ was reprinted by the American Book 
Company (1894). 
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our elementary schools. In the meantime, however, indi- 
vidual writers; many superintendents of schools; teachers, 
and associations of teachers have given much attention to 
the subject. 

In ascertaining what the present conditions are, a circular 
of inquiry was sent to about two hundred and fifty superin- 
tendents of schools in different parts of the country. The 
schools were selected, upon the recommendation of com- 
petent authorities, as typical schools. The conclusions 
reached from the answers to these letters are presented in 
Appendix I to this report. 

Teachers of history in the elementary schools have been 
consulted on the various features of the report. Besides, 
a number of teachers' associations in different parts of the 
country have discussed the most important phases. By 
thus offering an opportunity for free discussion, many teach- 
ers have given desirable information as to the conditions 
actually obtaining and have aided the committee by prac- 
tical suggestions. Such a discussion constituted a part of 
the programme of the History Teachers' Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland shortly before the appointment 
of the committee. Suggested portions of the report have been 
considered by the History Teachers' Association of the North 
Central States and the Chicago History Teachers' Associa- 
tion. Other phases have been discussed in the three Annual 
Conferences which have constituted a part of the programme 
of the American Historical Association. The New England 
History Teachers' Association joined with the American 
Historical Association in the last of these conferences. A 
provisional report covering the course of study for the last 
three grades was prepared for distribution to the members 
of the association. It was made the foundation for a paper 
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pean nations, to unify our work, we are dependent, if we 
would gradually emerge from the hopeless diversity that 
characterizes our history teaching, upon concerted eflForts 
like the present one. 
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2 THE STUDY OF fflSTORY 

1. Historical background. 

(a) Description of Indian home. 
(6) Description of Indian babyhood. 
(c) Description of Indian boyhood. 

2. Stories. 

(a) Childhood of Hiawatha. 

(b) Legends of Red Children. 

3. Pictures. 

(a) Indian warrior. 

(6) Indian mother, baby. 

(c) Wigwam. 

4. Construction. 

(a) Wigwam, doll dressed to represent Indian. 

(b) Indian home scene constructed upon the sand 

table. 

(c) Animals mentioned, through moulding or pa- 

per cutting. 

teachers' list: — Starr: American Indians. 

Drake: The Making of New England. 

Longfellow: Hiawatha. 
{The books referred to under ^^ children's lisV^ are 
too difficult for ist, 2d and ^d grade reading. 
They are given as foundations for story telling.) 

children's list: — Pratt: Legends of Red Children. 

Husted: Story of Indian Children. 

Story of Indian Chieftains. 

Burton: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. 

Group B. — In Connection with Thanksgiving Day. 

{This group should be begun in the month of 
November. Stories of the " Mayflower " and of 
Plymouth Rock could lead up to the first Thanks- 
giving Day. The subjects contained in this group^ 
however, could extend over the months of Decern- 
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Group C. — In Connection with the Celebration of 

Washington's Birthday. 

1. History — Celebration of Washington's Birthday. 

2. Stories of 

(a) Washington's boyhood. 

(b) His home, parents, brothers and sisters. 

(c) His playmates, dogs and horses. 

(d) Flower bed. 

(e) His mother's love for him; his love for her. 

3. Pictures. 

(a) Washington. 

(6) Dress, costume of Colonial times. 

4. Construction; Paper cutting. 

(a) Continental soldier's hat. 
(6) Gun. 
(c) Tent. 

teachers' list: — Scudder: Life of Washington. 

Lodge: Life of Washington. 
Hapgood: Life of Washington. 

children's list: — Pratt: American Stories for American 

Children. 
Poulsson : In the Child's World. 
Eggleston: A First Book in American 

History. 
Hart: Camps and Firesides of the 

Revolution. 

Group D. — In Connection with Local Events. 

{Each state has one or more events commemorating 
some local, state, or even national history. The 
children should derive impressions of their im- 
portance. Different states have different days. 
It is the purpose of this group to emphasize the 
importance of bringing these events into the school 
life of the children,) 
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1. Historical background. 

Celebration of important state, city or town events. 

2. Stories of 

Incidents and characters pertaining to such events. 

3. Pictures of 

Characters or events illustrative of this group. 

4. The flag. 

T£ACH£Rs' LIST: — Local history of the place, county, 

state. 



SECOND GRADE. 

Group A. — In Connection with Indian Life. 

1. Historical background — Indian characteristics. 

2. Stories — selections from Hiawatha. 

(a) Story of Indian method of teaching. 

(b) Story of Indian method of discipline. 

(c) An Indian hunting scene. 

(d) Indian customs upon return of victor. 

(e) Part played by Indian women. 

3. Pictures. 

(a) Indian warrior. 

(b) Manners and customs of Indians. 

4. Construction. 

(a) Canoe, bow and arrow, tomahawk. 

(b) Wigwam made of poles and fur rugs, contain- 

ing Indian relics. 

teachers' list: — See Grade I. 

Also Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales. 
Manly: Southern Literature, "Harvest 
Home of the Indians." 

children's list: — See Grade I. 

Tanner: Legends of the Red M«i, 
Scribner: Indian Stories Retold from 
St. Nicholas. 

Group B. — In Connection with Thanksgiving Day. 

I. Historical background. — Celebration of Thanks- 
giving Day. 

6 
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Group D. — In Connection with Local Events. 
{See Grade I, Group D.) 

Local History of the place. 

Group E. — Memorial Day. 

1. Historical background — Observing Memorial Day. 

2. Stories — Selected stories of Civil War heroes. 

3. Pictures of Civil War heroes. 

4. The flag. 

teachers' list: — Rhodes: History of the United States. 

Ropes : Story of the Civil War. 
Hart : Source Book of American History. 
Manly: Southern Literature. 

children's list:— Scribner: Civil War Stories Retold 

from St. Nicholas. 
Hart: Romance of the Civil War. 
Page: Two Little Confederates. 
Among the Camps. 
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1. Joseph, Moses, DavicL [Tappan: Bible Stories.] 
Ulysses. [Clarke: Story of Ulysses.] 
Alexander. [Guorber: Story of the GredSb] 
Cinrmnatiis, Horatfiis. [Guerber: The Story of the 

Romans.] 

2. Wmiam TeO, Roland. 

3. Canute, Alfred, Robert Brace, Joan of Arc; H ai i oiui : 

[Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of the Mrddle 
Ages. 

TEACHESs' list: — Bulfinch: Age of Chivalry. 

Arnold : Stories of Ancient People. 
Phitarch: Lives. 

Church: Stories from Kngtfeh ^^tory. 
Baldwin: Old Greek Stories. 
Story of Roland. 

childsen's jjsr: — Haaroi and Poland: Famous Men of 

Greece. 

FanKMis Men of Rome. 

Famous Men of die ^(Bddle Ages. 

Gaoup B. — CoLuifBUS. 

1. Boyhood and eariy training. 

2. Marco Polo's inflnenre, stories of his travels. 

3. Knowiec^ of the geography of die world. 

4. Struggle to gain aid. 

5. (a) Voyi^e. 

(b) Pictures of Colim[ibus; his three ships. 

Group C. — ^The Indians. 

1. The warrior, hunting and fibbing. 

2. The itotoey occupaticm of womoi. 

3. Animal life that surrounded die home. 
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3. William Penn. 

4. Manners, customs and industries of the Quakers. 

5. James Oglethorpe. 

6. Manners, customs and industries of Southern plant- 

ers. 

teachers' list: — Eggleston: Our First Century, chapters 

X-XIV. 

Life in the Eighteenth Century, 

chap. III. 

Fiske: Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America, Vol. I, chap. II. 

Irving: Knickerbocker's History of New 
York. 

Sketch Book. 

Barr: Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Hart: Contemporaries. 
Earle: Colonid Customs. 

children's list: — Gordy: American Leaders, pp. 92-103. 

American Explorers, chap. IX. 

Pratt: The Early Colonizers, Vol. Ill, 
• pp. 104, 158, 167. 

Tappan: American Heroes, pp. 73-84, 
108-117. 

Guerber: Story of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, pp. 88-106. 

Southworth: Builders of Our Country, 
Vol. I, pp. 130-1^2, 187-197. 

Hart: Colonial Children, pp. 140-143. 

Group E.— Local Pioneers. 

1. Local or state pioneers. 

2. Relations with Indians. 

3. Striking characteristics. 
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teachers' list: — Morse: Benjamin Franklin. 

Lodge: George Washington. 
Fiske : The American Revolution, VoL I. 
Franklin: Autobiography. 

childsen's list:— Blaisdell: Story of American History, 

pp. 222-250, 296-311. 
Pratt: Foimdations of the Republic, 

pp. 84-143- 
Gordy: American Leaders, pp. 175- 

189. 
Tappan: American Heroes, pp. 117, 

173. 
Southworth: Builders of Our Coimtry, 

Vol. I, pp. 208-226, Vol. n, chap. 

HI. 

Scudder: George Washington. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

' HISTORICAL SCENES AND PERSONAGES IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

\ {Constant correlation of geography through maps 

of country and route maps. Also much correla- 
tion of literature and picture study.) 

Group A.— Narrative Mainly Biographical. Before 

THE Revolution. 

1. Patrick Henry. 

2. Samuel Adams. 

3. Benjamin Franklin. 

(Review briefly the life of Benjamin Franklin 
presented in the fourth grade; and emphasize es- 
pecially here his attempts at compromise and his 
great services during the Revolution.) 

teachers' list: — Semple: American History and its 

Geographical Conditions. 
Statesman Series. Lives of Patrick 
Henry, Samuel Adams, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

children's list: — Tappan: American Hero Stories. 

Gordy: American Leaders, pp. 146- 

163; 175-187- 

Eggleston: Life in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, p. 145. 

Pratt : The Foimdations of the Repub- 
lic, p. 205. 
17 
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Groitp B. — ^The Revolution. 

1. George Washington. 

2. Declaration of IndepGidence. 

3. Stories of the army. 

4. Benjamin Franklin, (With special referoice to the 

Revohition.) 

TEACHESS' list: — ^Hapgood: Washington. 

Lodge: Washington. 
The American Revolution. 

CHTLDEEN's list: — Gordy: Colonial Days, pp. 202-213. 

American Leaders, pp. 189-209. 

Southworth: Builders of Our Country, 

VoL n, chapters HI-IV. 
BlaisdeQ: Story of Ammcan Hbtory, 
chap. XV. 

Geoup C. — Othee Revoltjtionaey Heboes. 
J. Nathan Hale. 

2, Nathaniel Greene. 

3. Morgan. 
4« Mari(Hi. 

5. Paul Jones. 

6. LaFayette. 

(Accounts of Trentcm, Saratc^, Guilford Court 
House and Yorktown.) 

Geoup D.— The Geeat West. 

1. Daniel Boone; story of his life. 

2. Boonesboro, manners and customs in early Ken- 

tucky. 

3. Story of life on the Mississippi. 

4. John Sevier, story of early life in Tennessee. 



SIXTH GRADE. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The reasons which have led to the adoption of the follow- 
ing general plan of work for the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades have already been explained. It remains here to 
olBfer one or two cautions in regard to the use of the topics. 
Some of the topics may occupy a class five minutes, others 
the time of a whole exercise, others, possibly, longer, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the teacher. Numbers indicat- 
ing, in the judgment of the committee, their relative value are 
appended either to the single topics or to groups of topics. 
Remarks are frequently appended; showing the line of thought 
which the topics are intended to develop. This line of 
thought gives unity to the whole work, and the teacher should 
keep it constantly in view in directing the work of individual 
exercises. If the unity of the general theme, particularly in 
the sixth grade, can be realized by some other treatment in 
individual instances, by omissions or by more detailed work, 
this will not interfere with the aim of the plan. The capacity 
of sixth grade pupils differs greatly from school to school. 
No plan can be regarded as adaptable to all conditions. It 
is for the director of the work to modify the details where 
the special conditions call for this. Above all, it must be 
remembered that the fundamental aim is not to store the 
child*s mind with many detailed facts of general history, but 
to make certain impressions which shall exercise a guiding 
influence over the child*s intellectual growth, to furnish him 

99 
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essential that all teachers use exactly die nmuMr tofncs sug- 
gested, if they can accompl&h the purpose better by means 
of other topics. The time of not mcnre than four or five 
exercises should be given to this wcnrk. In talking about 
inventicxis, for example, it is not intended that the history 
of any inventicn be tdd in detail, but that just enou^ be said 
to impress upon the pupil the fact of its recoicy (nt antiquity. 
The work may dose with an effort to show by means of a 
map where the civilized world was in the days when the 
dder inventions were originated. 

After this preliminary work the child should be ready 
to learn something of each of the peoples which have con- 
tributed a part to the stock of knowledge, skill, and char- 
acter with which America started. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

(a) Where Amesicans Came Froh. 

Newcomers. — ^Are there any persons in the com- 
mimity not bom in America? Make a list of the 
lands from which they came. Find these lands on 
the map. What continent contains nearly all these 
lands? 

Haw emigrants come. — Picture of an ocean steam- 
ship. How emigrants are admitted, for example, at 
New York. How they reach the places where they 
settle, using, if possible, illustrations of local interest. 

Earlier Americans as emigrants. — This may be 
taught by taking a story, from local history, of the 
emigration of a group; for example, the Pilgrims in 
the Mayflower. 

(b) When Abierica was Unknown. 

How the world looked when the Christian era began. 
— A study, with a map, showing that at that time 
most peoples lived about the Mediterranean, though 
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GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS: MAP STUDY OF 
GREECE AND HER NEIGHBORS. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

A. The Greeks and What We Have Learned from 
Them. 

No peoples did more to begin the ways of living which 
we have, and which our forefathers brought to America, 
than the Greeks and Romans who lived about the shores of 
the Mediterranean when the Christian era began. The aim 
of the topics selected from Greek and Roman history is to 
illustrate the characteristics of Greek and Roman life, and 
at the same time to interest the pupQ in a few of the greatest 
memories which the Greeks and Romans have left to all 
mankind to cherish. Emphasis should also be laid upon 
their work as spreaders of civilization wherever their cities 
were built or their rule was extended, for it was in this way 
that there came to be a world, 

I. The Greeks, Why We Remember Them. 

This topic has one imit of value. 

Famous stories already learned through supplement- 
ary reading. With children who have learned these 
stories well, it is enough to ask them which ones they 
remember, with the aim to recall to their minds such 
stories as the Golden Fleece, Hercules, Siege of Troy, 
Wanderings of Ulysses. It is not intended to teach 
the stories; such work belongs rather to literature. 

Famous Greek cities which still exist. On a map, 
point out Marseilles, Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
Athens, cities which can trace their history back to 
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neighbors in this way, loved to manage their own 
a£Fairs. Add a description of a Greek assembly in the 
open air, with a Pericles or a Cleon trying to persuade 
the citizens to do as he wishes. 

The story of SocrateSy one of the greatest of the 
Greeks; how he questioned men about what they 
thought was true; story of his death. 

Church: Trial and Death of Socrates; more 
briefly in any manual of Greek Literature or 
Greek History. 

teachers' list: — Abbot: Pericles. 

Holm: History of Greece, II, 196-206. 
Church: Three Greek Children. 
Mahaflfy: Social Life in Greece. 

children's list: — Church: Stories of the Old World. 

Part I. 
The Story of the Odyssey; The 

Story of the Iliad. 
Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of 

Greece. 
Guerber: The Story of the Greeks. 
Burt: Stories from Plato. 
Kingsley: Heroes. 
Baldwin: Old Greek Stories. 
Arnold: Stories of Ancient Peoples. 
Clark: Story of Ulysses. 

4. Men Who Carried Greek Ways of Living 
TO Other Lands. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

Sailors y traders, and colonists; a Greek ship; pro- 
ducts sought on shores of Black Sea; why the Greeks 
called it Euxine. With map show how widespread 
were the Greek colonies, pointing out Cyprus, Nau- 
cratis, Cyrene, Syracuse, the cities of Magna Graecia, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS: ROME'S RELA- 
TION TO GREECE; HER ENVIRONMENT. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

B. The Romans, What They Learned from the 
Greeks, and What They Have Taught Us. 

The Romans were the people that received what the 
Greeks had learned, added to it, and carried the new knowl- 
edge to what is now France, England, Spain, and to part of 
Germany, countries from which the discoverers and colo- 
nizers of America came. In this way the Romans are to be 
considered as one of the makers of America. Their work 
consisted chiefly in conquering and organizing as one world 
all the lands about the Mediterranean and in western Europe 
as far as the borders of Scotland and the German forests. 
The wonderful thing about them is that they began as an ob- 
scure tribe dwelling on the banks of the Tiber. 

I. How the Romans Began. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

Stories about the Romans already learned. Recall, 
for example, Romulus and Remus, Horatius at the 
bridge, Coriolanus. As in the case of the Greek 
stories, they are not to be taught, simply recalled. 
They are not a part of the history of Rome, being only 
stories the Romans told about their early days. 

Early Rome and her neighbors. Location of the 
early city, the region over which it ruled; struggles 
with warlike neighbors, illustrated by one story, either 
that of Cincinnatus or that of the Caudine Forks. 
See any good manual on Roman History. 

No attempt should be made to explain in detail the 
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rope, retain so many things odgmaOj tau^t either by 
the Romans or by their teachors, the Gre^s. For the 
pupils the object is to be realized throng imfHessions 
made by die stcxy oi simfie but striking incidents. 

Their greatesi generaiy Julius CtEsar, and the 
Gauby ancestors of the French. After the pupils 
have located Gaul on the map, iDustrate simply 
with the story of Verdngetorix. 

For the French, Vercingetcmx is a naticxial hero. 
The story of the insurrection under his leadership, 
after Caesar had conquered Gaul, is full of stirring 
incidents. His fate was also tragic; after gracing a 
Roman triimiph he was executed. 

CiEsar and the Germans; simple story of the Ario- 
vistus incident, how the Romans were frightened 
by the immense size of the Germans, how Caesar's 
camp followers wanted to retium to Italy. The 
bridge Caesar built over the Rhine, its purpose; why 
Ariovistus had crossed into GauL 

Casar and the Britons; why Caesar wanted to in- 
vade Britain; the Druids; how he crossed the Chan- 
nel, his landing, why he did not subdue the Britons* 

teachers' list: — Fowler: Julius Caesar. 

Guizot, History of France, Vol. H. 
Ramsay: Foimdations of England, chap. 
ni; more briefly in any manual of 
Ejiglish history. 

children's list: — Andrews: Ten Bojrs. 

Guerber: Story of the Romans. 
Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of 

Rome. 
Clarke: Story of ^neas. 

Caesar. 

Church: Roman Life in the Days of 

Cicero. 
Plutarch: Lives. 
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many childien have in oider to cconect witb it new 

knowledge about die Rcxnans^ 

Tke early Christians in ike Empire; treated as 
public enenriesy partly because tber held Aeir 
relfgiions services often in secret and were believed 
to fonn a secret organizatkxi^ sometfamg wbich At 
Roman law forbade^ and partly because they re- 
fused to unite in die public worsh^ ordained by 
law or to take oaths whidi implied belief in the 
Ronan gods; illustrated by tite story of Nero's 
persecuticxis and by pictures of die catacombs. 

Bury: Students^ Roman Empire, pp. 286-28& 

Adaans: Civilizadon During the Mirtdle Ages, 
chap. TTT, 

Merivale: Hstonr of the Romans under die 
Empire: VoL rV\ diap. UV. 

^enkiewicz: Quo Vadis. 

Tke Empire canqmered by CkrisHaxiy; a snxpk 
rxptanatfon that in die beginning of tiboe fourtii 
century Constantine not only permitted die Chris- 
tians to worship, but &vored ChrstEUiity as die 
state religioQ, and w^ himself baptized a Christian. 
The pupils may be reminded diat it was for diis 
Gnperor that Constantinople was renamed. He 
rebuilt it and made die ancknt Greek city a riral 
of Rome. 

GEOGRAPfflCAL CONDITIONS THAT SHAPED 

TEUTONIC LIFE. 

Ths topic has one unit of value. 
C. The TTiTTv^ OF the Romajss^ 

In the following topics the pupil will leant more <rf die 
peoples which were to have a direct ^are in the mitfcrmg of 
Ammca. These peoples were tau^t by die Romansy thou^ 
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children's list: — Child: Beowulf. 

Powell: Old Stories from British His- 
tory. 
Church: Stories from English History. 
Green: King Arthur and His Court. 

2. Alfred and the English. 

This topic has three units of value. 

The English of Alfred* s day, explaining in a simple 
manner that the German tribes, of which the followers 
of Hengist and Horsa were part, had conquered the 
island to the borders of Wales and Scotland, and that 
they had finally come imder the rule of a single king. 
Story of St. Augustine of Canterbury. 

The VikingSy also called Danes or Northmen, attack 
the English. Description of the Vikings and their ships. 

Study map of Heptarchy, with Danelagh line of 
markation. 

Alfred and the Danes; stories of the hardships of 
King Alfred in his struggle with the Danes; from his 
victory came as a result the union of the Danes and 
English as one people. 

Alfred as king; helps in the spread of good books; 
his just laws. 

In treating Alfred his personality should be kept in 
the foregroimd. 

teachers' list: — Keary: Vikings in Western Chris- 
tendom. 
Green: Short History of the English 

People, chap. I. 
Hughes: Alfred the Great. 
Freeman: Old English History. 

children's list: — ^Warren: Story of English History. 

Blaisdell: Stories from English His- 
tory. 
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* 

The Charters strengthened, John's son was weak, 
and the banxis made war upon him to ccHnpel him to 
keep the promises of the charter. The grandson, 
Edward I, was a strong and just king. Though he 
liked to do as he pleased, he agreed to keep the char- 
ter or promise that no taxes shoukl be ccdkcted with- 
out the consent of the counciL By this time the 
coimcil consisted not only of great barons and bishops, 
but also of men sent by the towns to represent them. 
This was the beginning (d the English Parliament (the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons), 

Greai: ShcMt History, chap, IV. 

Macy: chap. XIV. 
Only the simple elements of this growth of the Eng- 
lish constitution should be touched, whether the line 
of thou^t suggested above is followed or some other 
^ chosai. 

4. How People Lived in England and in 

Europe During the Middle Ages. 

Thb topic has three units of value. 

The tanms: pictures of a walled town, like Ywk, 
Chester, or Oxford, or Carcasscxme in France, or 
Nuremberg in Germany. The industries, how the 
art^ans were organized. The town hall or guild hall, 
like those of Bruges or Parfe or LondcxL 

The village life: how the viQage land was dnrided; 
farming tools, work in common. 

The nobles: a casde, with pictures; education of the 
bov for the life of chivalrv, a tournament 

5. The Church in the Middle AgeSw 

This topic has one unit of value. 

Cathedrals. Pictures of great cathedrals^ Canter- 
bury, Xotre Dame, Cologne. Duties of a b^op, of 
a pope. 
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This was one of the beginnings of later mediaeval 
travel. The Turks who had conquered Syria, and 
how they troubled the pilgrims. 

Jusserand : English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages. 

2. The Crusades. 

The First Crusade: Pope Urban's appeal to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre; how people pinned crosses on 
their garments; story of Peter the Hermit. 

The capture of Jerusalem; condition of the cru- 
saders when they reached the Holy City; their cruelty 
to its defenders. 

Richard the Lion-hearted, the typical crusader, tales 
of his exploits in Palestine and of his adventurous 
journey homeward. 

Archer and Kingsford, The Crusades; more 
briefly in any manual of French, English, or 
Mediaeval History; Munro and Sellery, Medi- 
aeval Civilization, pp. 248-253. 

3. Results of the Crusades; growth of trade and 

love of travel. 

Venice; pictures of the city, a Venetian ship, stuffs 
which the Venetians sought in the East. 

Other trading cities; treat according to the same 
method. Genoa, because it is the birthplace of 
Columbus; London, the city from which the impulse 
to English settlement went out. 

What the Europeans learned in the East or through 
contact with the Moors in Spain; Arabic system of 
notation, use of windmills, taste for spiced foods, 
beautiful decoration for houses. It was the desire for 
these products of the East which formed one of the 
chief impulses to the work of discovery. 
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F. EimOFEAN RiVALSIES WHICH INFLUENCED CONQUEST 

AND Colonization. 
At the dose of the first period of discovery and conquest 
the Spaniards seemed to have distanced their rivals. They 
had laid the foundations of profitable colcxiies, and by their 
explorations could argue a superior claim to North, as wdl 
as most of South America. How diey lost &is advantage, 
so that the French, the Dutch, and the Engfish cokxiized 
the best portions of North America remains to be explained. 
The pupil of this grade cannot grasp the whcde situatioii, but 
by stories of the Old World and of the voyagers to the New 
World he can realize that before the century was over 
the rivals of Spain were more than a match for her, and, 
when the next century began, were able boldly to ignore 
her inflated claims and plant colonies along the Atlantic 
shores, in the Hudson Valley, and on the banks of the St 
Lawrence. Again, it must be repeated that no e£fort ^ould 
be made to tell the story of Europe in the sixteeith century. 
Jusi enough should be told to girue meaning to the terms Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Spain, and to convey the iiiq>res- 
sion that the Spaniards lost their great advantage. 
I. England in the Days of Elizabeth. 
This topic has two units of value. 

Stories of " Good Queen Bess J' Her love of finery. 
The poh'taiess of Sir Walter Ralei^ Elizabedian 
houses, with pictures. 

English seamen and the king of the Spaniards; throu^ 
the story of Sir Francis Drake, his experience as a ^ve 
trader, as a plimderer of Spanfeh colcmial towns, and 
through his great voyage round the worid to illustrate the 
growing hateed between the English and the Spaniards. 

Green: Short History, chap. \7I, sec. 5. 

Creighton : Age of Elizabeth. 
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Their quarrel witk the Kimg of Spam: prnifehmmts 
mfficted xxpaa dio6e who became Protestants; cmdties 
of the Duke of Ahra to die Soodion Netherfamders, 
juyw the BelgiaiiSy who lemaioed CatfinKrs as wdl as 
to die Dutch. 

Hume: PhiEp H. 

The revoU of the Dutch; story of die "^Beggais." 
Si^e of Leyden; deadi of liVHIiam die S3ent; to Shis- 
trate die stmg^ Ux independence. 
HaiiisGo: William d^e SiknL 

4. Englishmen Join in the Fbghx Against 

Spain. 

This has four units of vahie. 

The aim of th^ group ^oukl be to ^ow die union of 
die rebellious Dutch subjects of King Philip and of his Eng- 
lish rivals in a ccxnmon strug^e. The Kng?f^ furnish l^p, 
at first indirecdy. Finally war breaks out between Spain 
and England, and Kngffsh ships prove dieir supenc»ity, 
opening die way for English colonizadcxi free &om the danger 
of sudi a Spani^ attack as ruined Coligny's colony. 

EugjtUh and Dutch; story of Sir Philip Sidney. 

War between England and Spain; prqparatiQDS of 
King Philip to invade England; Drake singes the 
king's beard. 

Story of the Great Armada and its ruin. 

5. English Voyages Westwasd. 

This topic has four units of value. 

Story of Gilbert. 

Story of RaleigWs first colony. Map. 

RakigVs second attempt y why it failed^ and what he 
had accomplished. Map. 
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teachers' list: — Green: Short History, chap. VII, sec. 6. 

Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors, chap. I. 

Bancroft: History of the United States, 
chap. V. 

children's list: — Church: Stories from English History. 

Guerber: The Story of the English. 
Blaisdell: Stories from English His- 
tory. 
Tappan: England's Story. 
Phillips: Historical Reader, No. 4. 

At the close there should be a geographical review of the 
lands, bodies of water, etc., made known by the voyagers, 
connecting each great feature with the man who discovered 
it, and emphasizing the way the early mistakes about Amer- 
ica were removed by later voyagers. The pupils should also 
understand what European countries held these lands, or, at 
least, had claims to them at the end of the century. 
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vants. How the settlers b^an in 1619 io have an 
assembly of represenlaiives, 

Fiske: Old Virginia and Her NeigfabcHS, chaps, 
n, HI, IV, and V. 

Bancroft: History of the United States, chap. VI. 

In treating these topics the pupils should be directed 
mainly to the actual life of the eariy settlers. These 
primitive conditions and the ways adopted in order 
to b^in living in the wilderness are especially interest- 
ing to children. They will not be much stirred by 
the fact of the Virginia Assembly; that they understand 
its significance fully need not be insisted on. 

teachers' list: — Green: Short History of the English 

People. 
Lodge: Short History of the English 

Colonies in America. 
Eggleston: Transit of Civilization. 

Beginners of a Nation. 

Earle: Costimies of Colonial Times. 
Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

chaps. II, III, IV, V. 
Bancroft: History of the United States, 

chap. VI. 

children's list: — Eggleston: Our First Century, pp. 21- 

41. 
Smith and Dutton: The Colonies. 

Guerber: Story of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, pp. 87-101. 

Hart: Colonial Children, pp. 98-104, 
149-153, 165-170. 

Johnonot: Stories of Our Country, pp. 

15-25. 
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Eggleston : The Beginners of a Nation. 

The Transit of Civilization. 

Doyle: English Colonies. 
Drake: The Making of New England. 
Lodge : The English Colonies in America. 
Bradford: Journal. 

2. The Puritans Plan to Emigrate. 

This topic has two units of value. 

King Charles and his Parliament, the political 
reason, a quarrel about taxes. 

A simple explanation of the principal points in the 
dispute along such lines as this: nowadays people 
decide through their congressmen or representatives 
what taxes they shall pay and how the money shall be 
spent. Englishmen in King Charles's day thought he 
had no right to collect taxes without the consent of 
their representatives in Parliament. In a document 
called the Petition of Right they asked him to agree 
to do this no more. He consented, but afterward 
quarrelled with Parliament, dismissed or dissolved it, 
and meant never to summon another. This naturally 
caused many men to fear that the king would 
become a t)nrant and take away much of their property. 

Who were the Puritans? In what did they resemble 
the Pilgrims ? Their dislike of ceremonies which were 
similar to those of the Catholic Church. In what they 
differed from the Pilgrims: They did not wish to 
withdraw from the Church, but to have its services 
conducted as they thought they should be conducted. 
Story of Puritan life, manners and customs in Eng- 
land. 

The Puritans, with such motives for leaving the 
coimtry, form the Massachusetts Bay Company, and 
plan to emigrate, taking the charter of their Company 
with them. 

Gardiner: The Puritan Revolution. 
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children's list:— Pratt: America's Story, Vol. Ill, pp. 

120-131. 
Tiffany: Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Hart: Source Readers, Vol. I. 
Andrews: Ten Boys, pp. 191--207. 

4. Other Exiles. 

This topic has three imits of value. 

Roger Williams, his troubles in Massachusetts, his 
settlement at Providence, his relations with the In- 
dians, his key to the Indian language. 

Bancroft: History of the United States, chap. XV. 

Fiske: The Beginnings of New England, chap. III. 

Lord Baltimore and the founding of Maryland; 
how without the aid of a company he procured a 
grant of land and rights of settlement: arrangement 
he made with his emigrants. 

Reasons English Catholics had for desiring to emi- 
grate; the harsh laws forbidding their worship; Lord 
Baltimore founds Maryland especially for them, but 
allows Protestants also to settle there. 
Roger Williams. 

teachers' list: — Eggleston: Beginners of a Nation. 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. Ill, p. 115. 
Bancroft: History of the United States, 

chap. X. 
Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

chap. VIII. 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

Vol. I, pp. 269, 270. 
Gambrill: History of Maryland. 
Lodge: Colonies, pp. 113, 114. 
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Qukcssw Scttkfnmt of PennsjlTaiiia. rdations with 
die Indians^ lel^ioQslibcitT. PhOaddphia. 
Bancxoft : HsiorT of die Uitrted Stailcs. dup^ 
Fiske: The Datdi and Qoakcr Coknics in Amer- 
ica^ dtapL XLL 

Hmgmemoi €xSts. Wha die Hapxnots were (le- 
caD Coti^Tl; w!iece dner were aDowed to wuship; 
Kmg Loais XIV revokes die Edict grandng diem 
diese pctviieges; dte exiks to Gennanr^ Epglbyod, and 

AmmcaL Contrast dte fbOr of Kmg Locds widi the 

good judgment of his father s great moriste^ 
whot. diocighacardmaL alk>ved die Hizgo^^ 
^tip m peace. 

F^rkms: France Under die Regencr. diapL VI; 

Bacrd: Hixgtienocs and dte Revocation of the 
Edict of Xantesw 

The teacher shoctld recall that dte rei^gmB trodbks 
m England dxtrtng dtcs pernxi were not d&e onlr oiies^ 
nor dH ther fead to such destrtictrve wars as £d dwGe 
m Germanr. resulting in dre terrflbfe Thntr Years' 
War. It max be poe^bfe to mterest the popfls m this 
momentous struggle b}r centermg thenr attentkn on 
Gustavus Adojphus and his camtpa^ or GecmanT^ 
eTpfafrtfrrg whr he is regarded as one of the worid^s 
gjreatest general or by tjdiing dre tragK^ stocir of Wal- 



Fletcher: Gustavus AdoIphu& 
For WaHenstem* Henderson: Histionrof Germanv, 
chap. X\TIL 

XEJCHEBS^ ubt: — Green: Stoct ffistonr of t&e FngKoK 

People, pp. oo^ ooSw 
Fi^e: Dutch and Quaker Cofoniesv VoL 

n, p. ti4. 
Hart: ContemporarteSv VoL XL p* 114. 

CHiLDKE>rs list: — SouthwQTtfa: Riiiiers. chap. XX* 
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La Salle's journeys and conflicts; his death. Chief 
French settlements in the West; Detroit, Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, New Orleans. 
Map: for routes and boundaries. 
Thwaites: Life of Marquette. 
Parkman: La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Mississippi, chaps. \T-XXVn. 

Struggle for a Continent, Marquette, pp. 

186-195; La SaUe, pp. 195-223. 
Hinsdale: Old Northwest, diaps. DI-IV. 
Fiske: Discovery of America, diap. XU. 

One imit should be devoted to the Spanish in 
Florida. 

3. The Akmval of the Dutch. 

This topic has three imits of value. 

Henry Hudsony aim of his voyage, why the Dutch 
wanted a more direct route to the Spice Islands, the 
discovery of "Hudson" River. Maps. 

Manhattan Island^ a Dutch trading post, relations 
with the Indians. Trading post at Albany; gateway 
to the Mohawk VaUey and the Great Lakes, to the 
north by Lake Champlain. 

The attempt to attract settlers to the Hudson River 
vaDey, the patroons. 

Fiske: The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in Amer- 
ica, chaps. Ill and V. 
Bancroft: History of the United States, chaps. 

xn-xiii. 

teachers' list: — Irving:Knickerbocker-sHistory of New 

York. 

Sketch Book. 

Fiske: Dutch and Quaker Colonies. 
Barr: A Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Griflis: Brave Little Holland. 
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Hart: Colonial Children. 

Pratt: II, pp. 68-77; HI* 76-86. 

D. GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 

This topic has three units of value. 

The New England Confederacy^ King Philip's War. 
Fiske: The Beginnings of New England, chaps. 
IV-V. 

Virginia, troubles with the Indians, discontent with 
the governors. Bacon's Rebellion. 

Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, Vols. I 
and II. 

Expansion of the English colonies Southward and 

Westward, the study of geographical conditions very 

important. Foimdmg of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Bancroft: History of the United States, Part I, 

chap. II. 

children's list: — Eggleston: Life in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, pp. 32-39. 
Guerber: Stories of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, p. 165. 

E. STRUGGLE FOR COLONIAL EMPIRE BETWEEN 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Before the English rivalry with the Dutch ceased, 
thoughtful English statesmen began to realize that the French 
had become still more dangerous rivals. This is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1672 the English were the allies of Louis 
XIV in his war with the Dutch, and that before the war was 
over the English wanted to join the Dutch against Louis. 
This European situation is the background of some interest- 
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Border warfare in William^ s and Anne*s reigns j 
part of wars in Europe. Their influence in uniting 
the colonies and in giving them a common patriotism. 

Results of the war. French cede Acadia. France 
impoverished, though the grandson of the French king 
becomes King of Spain. These may all be covered in 
one exercise, if deemed advisable. 

Greene: Provincial America, chaps. VII, VIII, 

IX, X. 
Green: Short History, chap. IX, sects. 8, 9. 
Parkman: Struggle for a Continent, pp. 234-286. 

3. Beginnings of the Final Struggle. 

This topic has one unit of value. 

England and France take opposite sides in the 
struggle between Frederick II of Prussia and Maria 
Theresa of Austria over Silesia. Simple explanation 
of what Prussia and Austria were at the time, with 
the story of Frederick's boyhood and the story of 
Maria Theresa's appeal to her nobles for aid, and 
their response. Maps. 

Henderson: Short History of Germany, II, chap. 
IV. 

American incidents of this conflict, called in Amer- 
ica King George's War. 

The pupils should be interested in the fact that the 
struggle extended to India, involving the rival trading 
companies of the two nations, and that at this time 
began the system of ruling India by controlling the 
native princes, a system which served as the founda- 
tion of the British empire in India. 

Dupleix and Clive in India, Situation of the Eng- 
lish and French East India Companies at Madras and 
Pondicherry; success of Dupleix in controlling the na- 
tive princes; utilizing the superiority of European 
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5. Opening of the Revolutionary War, 

This topic has three units of value. 

The first fighting; Lexington, Bunker Hill, or other 
local conflicts; make-up of the English and colonial 
armies. 

Independence; how the colonies received the news 
from Massachusetts; how it was received by parties 
in England; sentiment in America for and against 
independence; signing the Declaration. 
Hill: Liberty Documents. 

Organization of the colonies into Stales, and of the 
States into the Confederation; how the States were 
formed; the Committees of Correspondence and of 
Safety; the Congress. 

Bancroft : The History of the United States, Vol. 

IV, chaps. X, XIV, XXVin. 

Fiske: The American Revolution, chaps. HI, IV. 
Trevelyan: The American Revolution, chaps. 

VIII, EX. 
Lodge: Story of the Revolution. 
Hosmer: Samuel Adams, chaps. XIX-XX. 

6. Period of Difficulty. 

This topic has three imits of value. 

Struggle about New York; loss of New York; retreat 
through the Jerseys; recovery at Trenton and Princeton. 

Burgoyne^s expedition; aim, causes of failure, eflFects 
of struggle. Map routes. 

Loss 0} Philadelphia; Brandywine and German- 
town, Valley Forge. Plots against Washington. 

This work should be grouped as much as possible 
about Washington. In treating battles, only signi- 
ficant incidents should be mentioned. 

Bancroft: The History of the United States, VoL 

V, chaps. VI, VII, XI-XIIL 
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9. War in the South, a new period of difficulty. 

This topic has three units of value. 

Losses in Sauih; capture of Savannah and Charles- 
tcxi; defeat of Gates. 

Treason of Arnold; Arnold's services and disap- 
pointments; plans to betray West Point; discovery of 
plot, and fate of Andr^. 

Recovery in the South; King's. Mountain, Cowpens, 
and Guilford Court House; Greene and C(»mwallis. 

Only an outline of the strug^e with a few tjrpical 
incidents. 

Fiske: The American Revolution, chaps. Xm, 

XIV. 
Lodge: Story of the Revolution. 

10. Close of the Wak. 

This topic has three units of value. 

Yorktown campaign; why Cornwall^ was at York- 
town; Washington's plan and the hdp of the Fratich; 
the surrender; LaFa>*ette's magnanimity. Map routes. 

Why the war went on: England's desire to gain 
fav(xable terms in the strug^e with France; effect of 
Rodney's victory in the West Indies* 

Peace: boundary questions, terms obtained by the 
American envovs; fate of the LovalistSw 

Wilson: George Washington, chap. VIL 
Ffeke: The American Revolution, chap. XV. 
Lodge: Story of the Revolution. 

11. Englaxd After the Revolution. 

This topic has two units of value. 

Attitude towards the new Republic: troubles about 
tiie Western posts; the case of the Loyalists; American 
trade with Great Britain; the En^ish West Lidies* 
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English colonies. Canada after the war; incoming 
of Loyalists; reorganization of the colony; settlement 
of Australia. 

Fiske: The Critical Period of American History, 
chap. I. 

children's list:— Southworth: Builders of our Country, 

Vol. V, pp. 97-108. 
Stone and Fickett: Days and Deeds, 
pp. 16-36. 
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Schouler: History of the United States, VoL I, 

chap, ni, sec. 2. 
Morse: Thomas JeflFerson, chap. XV. 

children's list: — ^Lighton: Lewis and Clark. 

Hitchcock: Purchase of Lou^ana. 

4. New Wars in Europe and Their Conse- 
quences TO America. 

This topic has two units of value. 

It is not intended that any extended account be 
given of Napoleon. Two or three incidents will at- 
tract attention to his personal importance and intro- 
duce the situation which profoundly influenced Amer- 
ican history from 1803 to 181 5. 

Slory of Napoleon Bonaparte: the young CcHsican 
at French military schools, the "Litde C(Hrp(»^" and 
his soldiers, his victories make him the idol of the 
French people, and they give him the imperial crown. 

Johnstcm: NapolecHi. 

Browning: Napdecm, the First Phase. 

Foumier: Napidecxi the First 

His greai war viih England: gathers an army to 
invade En^and; battle of Trafalgar; attempts to keep 
neutrals like the United States from trading with 
En^and; the En^ish retaliate. 

How America was affeded: effect oa American 
shipping; grievance about the imi^essment of seamen; 
the Embargo of 1807; the Non-intarcourse Act 

Mahan: Influoice of the Sea Power on the French 
Re\x)lutk)D and Em|Mre, 11, chi^)s. XVll- 
X\TIL 
Morse: Thomas J^&saa^ chap. XVL 

^, The War of 1812. 

This topic has three units of vahie. 

lis camscs: refusal of the British to make concessions 
until too late in the disrate about r^ts of Amorican 
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B. IXDUSTMAL AXD SOCL\L DEX-ELOPMEXT. 

I. The IxDCsntiAL Revolciiox ix Esoglaxd and 
America. 

This topic has four units of vahac 

Industrial ckamges im Em^MtJ: spEnnizag-jomT and 
power loom; begmnings <tf factories: dmz^es in svs- 
tem of bedding land and ci f airriiDg. 

Wairen: Stories from Eng]i>3i Historr, ppu 395- 

406. 
Cberney: Industrial and Sodal Hktonr of Eng* 
land. chap. MIL 

CcUon: old meihcxis of deanins conon: Eli Whitnev 
and the cotton-gin: enecis of this inTention upon 

Southern inditstrr and the slavesy qnesdon. 

Fijcioru'j:: Samuel Slater and the adopdon oi Eng> 
15sh inventions; Francis C Lowdl: effect of the war on 
the transfer of capital from shipping to xnanufactiires, 

Sieamboais: early attempts; Fulton's work; the first 
steamboat lines. 

Stone and Fictett: Davs and Deeds, pp. 7S-103. 
McMaster: History of the Peopk of the United 

States- chap. Vlll. 
Schouler: History of the United StatiK, cbapu YH. 

2. WeSTEXX EinGR-KTIOX. 

This topic has four units of value. 

Thr fuii* homes: States and Territories oiganized 
beyond the All^hanies by 1S15; Western roads, old 
Indian trails, the Cumberland road, the National turn- 
pike; the Erie CanaL 

The seUlcrs; motives which infiueDced Eun^)ean 
emigration after 1S15; emigration itoaa the older 
States; increase of population in the trans-ADc^iany 
region between 1815 and iS3a 
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and 1^ a comparisaQ o€ tibor griinruiccs 
with tbe grierazices of the Fngli«^ mlrwifgf^ h^^nr^ rh»^ 



Tke revob: first ciirccted agsunst Bonsparte^ who 
had taken the throne from KiEig Fenfinazsi, bat after* 
ward agahst the king hTm>^T becaase he was im- 
wining to grant fiberties to the colaaists; storj of coe 
of the leaders^ Bolivar or San Martm. 

The mea: republics ami the Umbed States: qaestBon of 
their recognidon: Spain and the purchase of Florida; 
advance of Ros&fa down the wesie m coast of Xorth 
Am^ica: Spain and ho: allks prepare to restore ^)an- 
ish authoritT; attitude of England; the Monroe Doc- 
trine in the President s mesgage of iSjj. 

Schooler: History of the United Statesy chap, n, 

Wilscxi: A Historr of the American People. 
Morse: John QuhicT Adaznsv chap. TL 
GilTnan : Monroe. chaD« \TL 

2. PoLiTKS FS0X 1S24 TO iSj^. (.See neat To|hc.) 

This topic has three units of vafaieL 

The eUcAm of 1824; the candidates; whr the eke- 
tion was nnaQy completed in the Hoose of Repre- 
sentatives; ill-feeling of Jackson's ficioKis over the 

result. 

Imtermd improvements inmd the tar^: the qxiestion of 
the durr of the government to help in improving means 
of tran^x)rtation; shoald the government also ^foster 
home industries'*? The tariif of 1828 and the atti- 
tude toward it of Calhoun and other Southerners^ 

"'Reigm*^ of /^'kstm: hfe success wrtfi the voters; 
"To the victors belong the spoils*''; XuDificatioii and 
the Webster-Havne debate. 

MacDooald: Jacksonian Democracr. 

Wilson: A Hstonr of the Ameri c an IVople, YoL 
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Canada: Canadian insurrection of 1837 and its 
causes; the Canadians permitted to govern themselves 
through responsible ministries; permanence of French 
influences; expansion of English settlements. 

Fairbanks: The Western United States, p. 86. 
Eggleston: Stories of American Life and Adven- 
ture, pp. 166-183. 
Schouler: History of the United States, chap. 

XVII, sec. 2. 
Rhodes: History of the United States, chap. I. 

5. War with Mexico. 

This topic has two units of value. 

Annexation of Texas: attitude of Northerners and 
Southerners; manner in which annexation was eCFected; 
quarrel with Mexico over the boundary. 

The war: the United States the aggressor; General 
Taylor's campaign; General Scott's march on the City 
of Mexico; Fremont crosses the mountains into Cali- 
fornia. 

It is not intended that the teacher enlarge upon mere 
military details. 

Results: annexation of territory by treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo; description of this territory. 

Influence of further territorial expansion upon 
slavery, showing how the organization of new terri- 
tory reopened the slavery question. 

Fairbanks: The Western United States, p. 106. 
Schouler: History of the United States, chap. 

XVIII. 
Rhodes.: History of the United States, chap. I. 
Von Hoist: Jolm C. Calhoun, chap. VIII. 
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Western cities; centres of commerce and mami£ictu- 
rmg; increase of wesbh of these new regions. 

Kendall: Somre Book in Kngtish ^^tonr, pp. 
414-419. 

Wilson: A History of the American People^ 

3. Slavery is the West A&ais- 

Thss topic has three imrts of vahie. 

The KansaS'Nebraska question: the plan to Iea\^ 
the decisicHi to the settlors themselves; the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill; organization of emigration. 

A new party: the collapse of the Whig party; the 
make-up of the Republican party; the election of 1856. 

The slavery question becomes acute: the Dred Scott 
case; the Lincohi-Dougias debates; the John Brown 
rakL 

Hill: Liberty Documents^ chap. XXL 

Elson: Side Lights, chap. IV. 

Sparks: The Men Who Made the NaticKi, chap. 

XL. 
Old South LeaSets, No. 83. 
Rhodes: History of the United States, chap. V. 

E. THE CRISIS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

I. The Crisis or the Union. 

This topic has four imits of value. 

The election of i860: the candidates, their {datforms 
and cries; the attitude of the South; the election of 
Lincoln. 

The Secession Movement: its theory: Northern and 

'^^uthem points of view; the steps taken to form a 

hem Confederacy; the doubtful States; President 
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ol its sereni statesw The pap3 shoold not kave the 
ekmentanr school withoot some kixyiriedge of the 
great states with which the Republic has dose ida- 
tkxis and which are its rivak in the enterprises of 
trade and in the assertion of political influence. The 
papH knows something of these states £rom the study 
of geogra^T. The aim of this groop of topics is to 
give hnn socnething of the historical point of view. 
Compare a map of Europe of 1S56 wkh the present 
map of Europe to see how difierent was the appearance 
of Itabr. the part Prussia heid in Germanr* and the 
hold Austria had on both Itahr and Germaiqr. Brid 
stonr of the ucLdkatDoii of Itabr centeriog about Victor 
Emmanud and Garibak£L Storr of Prussia's tri- 
umph over Austria and France^ centring about Bis- 
marck, von Motdke. and William L and resulting in 
the fouEfedfng of the present German Fmpgfc. France 
becomies a Republic and reocganoes her national life 
after her great de&at: Xapofeon Dl. Thiers^ and 
Gambecta are d&e chief FreoBch characters. K the 
teacher keeps doeeh- to r» geQg:raphBcal and the 
sunpler results^ JELustrarfrrg w^ tvp^al mcidcnts 
mxn the careers of due pcuxicfpal characters^ the end 
wiE be attained. Xearbr aH the manuab of m o d em 
hstocT contain sumcieffit maneriaL See also: 

Rase: A Cencorr of Contmaencal ffistsorr. 

KriUbs: Tb? Xacseceettct Centtzrv. 

Fv^e: ffisDwrr of MoiSacti Euiowl 

4. The Lajkgol Etk^e.* 

Ths w?fic iis r»o units of vafeieL 

StXTCxs of g^Mt fx^umtrs: work of lin uffifiu ney of 
Scaafe?- i: Central Ar^cx 

Jocssccsi: Tbe CcJwriaskti of Ac:5caL 
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gsmifne jrrffrgst ibr rif 53 vcc ox i5ff iririfanr T wli i ral 
d ttmft' . itfsg -wSL oGarajeal ^3cbr 5:x: :l nsmr ^uzOkizsKinEss off sant- 

gwiiirr/ift" . XT ^£3:^ ^iiscnrr. Fn: ne- sexsBal nest Br— ipg up 

lei^ of ifsccrj. >3i: ;£ ri£r. s^. -^rxx ne lisianKiiD^r of aiifii- 

T^ xigmrcbir or ±g >r.E9? if Tf^ajr a is Trgnr Trwrnffi a r , Br 

jri i iiin r :^e mrr iuti^ r^aimsd ±tf sios^ ikikdc de is to 

csnnie^?' 5b5s£ xvx^. 5ai:3i x isBrnir v3ii]^ar molt te 

TTitTftf IT 5gp=r« ±if sinfecr: :f fe -^Tinr. Canflf 

» iwcfcunsti rvrr saaniniams 5nr :?ft?!inffifiiL3 

in: :3fi 5nur jr^vrs: ^.aSs? Bui i 3ec3ii£ jccnraig ftttmr, ff fie 

laarhir Ttrrtx^ses i:r 7ftyf ir isanrr :KairTingi^ Itt mat CKSt 

rViSv iisoin^. «:cnc:it7 jm£ Icerjcmst •wmiL fte one 
^jc^^timm: •v:rrirr. jnnii?i. ::!mi5f s ihis iiai& immhk. 
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volves die historical spirit and die jarfioal temper. In ofdcr 
Id get at die tmdi, different azitharitiesy faodi pinnarY and 
secondary^ sfaoald be cacsalted, and conffictrng views dboold 
be compared. For hislnriral tmtiL has not matbonatical 
certamty and preoaon. It is difScizit enoogfL to leazn just 
iriiat was said and done; but when this is ascotaznedr it is 
necessarr to ask fmdier. What did die dioiz^its and events 
mean? What spirit and purpose lay back at them? What 
ideals and convictioos were their nnpeflTng fiorce? The cor- 
rect answer to such quesdons involves die power to interpret 
die mpanfng of histi^. die power to penetrate throa^ ex. 
temal manitestarkins to the deep« hiiden currents of human 
K& and destiny. Such a result must be conditmoed upon 
patEBOt investigatHXU cfear thinking; and a £ur-miiKfed con- 
akratiaa of men, mannersy and msntationsw 

But the vital equipment involves somediing more than 
scholarship and die power of historical mterpcetatBon. Sue- 
cesBtuI tpgrhing calls for svmpathedc fnsfght mxo die needs^ 
mterestSy capaciciesv and knowledge of die learner, and 
without such fnjgyght it wiU be impes^Ie to present m a vital 
way die tnrdts of history. It is at diis pomt dtat many 
scholady men and women £iil in the dass-room. They 
know enough about the subject-matt^, but they knoiw too 
Ifrrfe. and care too iitde. about the immature mmds and 
scanty knowledge of dietr pupils. Teaching of a inequality 
calls for qufte as much knowledge of the pup3 as of die 
sub ject-niiU tct , 

.Along with the knowledge of history and of dte fcamer's 
neecis. the teadier ^lodd possess skill in hamilfng the sub- 
lect-matrer. He shouM have the ability to narrate events 
dearly, graphically, and logccaHy. and tc^ vtJbiQae die rectta- 
tSoD. by such ul arttstsc pcesencatsai of maoertal diat die 
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nzral life tibere. The same is tme for die rdadoQ b e t w eo i 
tobacco aod die denaiKi for slaverr in \lrgmia, as mH as 
between die growdi of coctoa and die exteosBoa <]f sla:ver]r in 
Taricxis parts ctf die Soudu If die focxr great strifes of die 
South — rke, sugar, cotton, and tobacco — coald hax^ been 
dzkrvated to advantage by slave labor in die Tnoantain azcas» 
dte Conf eckrate cause would probabtr have l e c e if e d the 
cordial support of die people trvrng in those areasy who sent 
manv dioosands of soldkrs into the Xordiem annf brcansf 
dwT had no sympathv widi sLaverr. These are onhr a few 
tDostratioos of how greadv geographical forces and condi- 
tDQDS modrfv historic nKTvexnecLts. 

lune ^ anodic: element in the kgic of hisfcorj, for an 
event mar be a result widt iefe i em.e to what p t e teJ c J and 
a caose widt ref e r e nce to what followed. To knoNr, tiieie- 
fore. when an event took place, aiids to our power of mter- 
pretmg its oaeanfng: but it is bj ifeo means wordi wlufe to 
kcnw die exact date of anv but doe most s^gmficuii events, 
about whkh die kss sfgytrncant mar be iTTLStn c tl . For dad 
memorxsuxg we mar select important da&es Bke r^tyi, 1588^ 
x€Sc^ aisi 17^0^ which stazhi about a centarr apart. It is 
impQctant tc^ know that Cofumbus discoveied Amerka in 
1401^ but rt is not impcrtant to know fust when die Cabols 
reached dse mainliand. nor just when Cotundns made his 
other TQvagss of dscoverr. Wichin oftr years firam 1492 

the rrrnici;:^ Soani^ exrkracscfis were macie. Jt is not 

^ «^ -^ ^ 

amiss ix? require pup£b tso mernionae the dafie when De Soto 
(fiscovered due XEssssfrrt Rfver. but the essrt dates when 
De Lecn. Balbca. Cortes, and Ptsarro vM d&eor work are not 
of srec^ value ni heipmg: the itiptl^ a> reason about the 
SacTs vx iitorr. W:6t anocwr great event dte deEeat 61 the 
Spanifft ArmiB-fa by Fngfiirtii ^ 155& majr be 
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exercise in recaOing the exact sitoatioo. Odier means d 
giving a sense of reality and appealing to the fedings are 
found in voting historic scenes and in reading source ma- 
terial Uke letters^ journals^ diaries^ and odier personal ac- 
counts from the pens of men and women who took part in the 
events they narrate or witnessed die scenes th«y portray. 
But the vahie of the study c^ original sources in grammar 
schools mav be ea^v overrated: for^ aftor alL historic ma- 
terial, whetha- it con^sts of letters^ journals^ manuscripts, 
or facts gadiered by the historian^ must be interpreted by 
the pupfl in ord^ diat he may appreciate die mner spirit of 
the life which is described. Aldtou^ a certain freshness 
and stLcnuIus come from the accounts written by eye-wit- 
nesses or by the participants in the eventSv yet diese accounts 
are only symbols and must themsetves be interpreted before 
the tni& can be disc«nied. For such interpretation Ae 
young mind will 6nd the best hsip in die illuminating pag^ 
of the great hstorian^ wiiose genius his been app&d to re- 
producing with imaginative power the men^ the mannas, 
and die institutions of bv^s^one davsw 

Of course poetry and fictiott have great vahie and should 
be brought into requfeition at varwus points where tSxtj can 
make the deepest impresswn upon the life of die pupiL 
Many of our patriotic poems should be studied or learned, 
but the historic setting — ^when diere fe an historic setting — 
should iirst be car^ully presented in order that die mfuning 
of die poem may be better understood. As has been weD 
said. ''Poetry paints what hstory describes'*: and the nov^ 
5t can vividly present in OMcrete detail the motiTes and 
ideals diat are character^c of die age. Bodi poetry and 
fictran win help the pupil to reexperieace die best diat men 
have felt and thou^ and done. 
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As has been suggested more than once in this discussion 
of method, the moral element is of surpassing importance in 
history. Truth has its supreme embodiment in personality. 
Therefore special emphasis should be given to personal 
force, because it is truth in the concrete and the great life 
principles as they have been embodied in individual men that 
win the deep interest of the boy or girl in the grammar school. 
By emphasizing the service of distinguished men as they are 
identified with great social, industrial, and political move- 
ments, the pupil will get at the true meaning of history, for 
the aims and aspirations of great leaders reveal the aims 
and aspirations that inspire the people. 



AN OUTLINE FOR TEACHING THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE EIGHTH GRADE DURING 
THREE LESSONS OF FORTY MINUTES 
EACH.* 

Objective material : — Pictures of Independence Hall and 
of Washington, Madison, Franklin, and Hamilton. Copies 
of the Constitution. Maps showing distribution of votes in 
the adoption of the Constitution by the States. 

Method: — Review by rapid questioning or by topical 
recitation from the blackboard outline. Advance lessons 
developed by teacher from references; from the pupils* 
knowledge of English and colonial government; by class 
research in text-books and in copies of the Constitution. 

*The Committee is under obligation to Miss Blanche A. Cheney of 
the Lowell Normal School for this outline. 
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5. Adoption by States, 1788. (Use maps showing 
distribution of votes in McLaughlin, Confed- 
eration and Constitution, pp. 279-301.) 

III. The Constitution in Operation, 1789. 

IV. The Bill of Rights. 

1. Massachusetts' objection and proposition. 

2. Provisions: Freedom of speech, press, religion; 

right to petition Congress, trial by jury, bear 
arms, etc. (Compare with the English Bill 
of Rights.) 

3. Adopted by Congress, 1791. 

V. Character of the Constitution. 

1. Hayne's view — "A compact of sovereign States." 

2. Webster's view — "The people have declared that 

this Constitution shall be the supreme law." 

3. Bancroft's view — "The Constitution creates an 

indissoluble union of imperishable States." 

For later views by Hart, McLaughlin, Thorpe, etc., see 
Hill, Liberty Documents, pp. 273-285. 

AN OUTLINE FOR TEACHING THE BIRTH OF 
THE GERMAN NATION IN THE EIGHTH 
GRADE.* 

Time allowance: — Four lessons of thirty minutes each. 

Objective Material: — Pictures of King William, of 
Bismarck, of Napoleon III, of the battle of Sadowa, and of 
the scene at Versailles when the Emperor was proclaimed. 
A sketch map on the board, chalk lines of diflFerent colors to 
show the territory of the Austrian Empire, of France, of Italy, 
and Schleswig-Holstein, and a daily increasing number of 
battlefields and cities mentioned in the lesson. 

♦ The Committee is under obligation to Miss Blanche Hazard of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for this outline. 
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IV. Customs Union. 

1. Members — ^nearly the same as those of the Ger- 

man Confederation. 

2. Bond — treaties to secure free trade among them- 

selves. 

3. Leader — Prussia. 

4. Austria outside of this union. 

a. Reason — needed protective duties. 

b. Result — ^bitterness. 

V. Rivalry between political imion and economic imion. 

1. Reason. 

2. No real imity. 

3. Benefit — training school for states under Prus- 

sian leadership. 

VI. King. William I of Prussia Undertakes Task 

OF Securing German Nation. 

1. Accession to throne of Prussia, 1861. 

2. Belief in strong army. 

3. Chief advisers — Bismarck and Von Moltke. 

4. Prorogues Parliament when it refuses to increase 

army, and then makes ordinances while "they 
were not in session." This was constitutional 
but high-handed. 

VII. War with Austria Necessary to Decide Ri- 

valry AND TO Let Germany Become a Nation 
UNDER Prussian Leadership. 
I. Problems to be solved. 

a. Who should declare war? 

b. On what pretext? 

c. On which sides would the small states 

array themselves? 

d. What would be the attitude of neigh- 

bors? 

1. Of Italy ( which allies? 

2. Of France ^ which foes ? 

3. Of Russia ( which neutral ? 
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2. Preparation for distant but desired war. 

a, Bismarck secures gratitude of Russia by 

closing Prussian frontier to Polish in- 
surrectionists. 

b, Prussia shows Italy their common in- 

terests in trying to secure national 
unity and their common foe, Austria; 
hence compact. 

c, Prussia finds Napoleon III. and France 

holding aloof. 

3. Occasion — Quarrel over Schleswig-Holstein, 

1863. 

4. War is declared when Prussian troops entered 

Holstein "to prevent revolutionary ideas 
nourished by Austria from spreading there," 
and into Schleswig which was under Prussian 
rule. 

5. Austria calls old diet, and that body declares war 

on Prussia. 

6. Prussia retaliates by declaring German Con- 

federation dissolved. 

7. Course of Austro-Prussian War. "Six Weeks* 

War." 

a. Hanoverian troops captured. Saxony 
overrim, and Bohemia invaded by 
Prussian army. 

h. Italy attacks Austrian troops in Venetia, 
but fails. 

c. Decisive battle at Sadowa, 1866 — Prus- 
sian victory. 

8. Peace made at Prague. 

a. Both sides ready: why? 

h. Terms: Bismarck's demands are slight 

and respect Austria's rights within 

Austria, 

9. Prussia recognized as leader in Germany; 

Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Schleswig-Holstein 
added to Prussia. 
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With the aid of a good text-book in civics, he should 
study National government as it works to-day. The aim 
should be again, not so much to know the machinery as the 
fimctions of the various parts. Comparison should also be 
made in an elementary way of town, city, county. State and 
National governments. There should likewise be the gath- 
ering together of the various threads of concrete civic study 
done in all the preceding grades. 

Much valuable supplementary instruction in civics may 
be given, especially in the last two grades, by introducing for 
discussion, during the general exercise, topics related to the 
diflferent lines of human activity, such as: child labor, corrup- 
tion in politics. 

If "good citizenship must be the religion of our common 
schools," the introduction of such a course, or one with like 
aims, into our public school progranmies, needs no appeal. 
We want our children to receive that sort of instruction which 
will fit them for citizenship in the largest sense. Having 
progressed from grade to grade and taken up the concrete 
civic topics of the course, the pupil should come to see 
clearly: 

a. The division of labor among the different political units. 

b. That the machinery of these units demands intelligent 
support from citizens, and should exist merely for the pur- 
pose of rendering service back to him. 

c. Special methods of local city government, officers, 
ideals, etc. 

d. That in the many-sided life of our American democ- 
racy there are opportunities on every hand for American 
boys and girls to exercise all they have found brave and wise 
and true in the study of their European and American 
ancestry. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Much assistance may be gotten by the teacher in the 
presentation of these topics from annual reports by the 
various oflBcers and departments, such as the fire department, 
board of health, charity organizations. 

There are numerous text-books suitable to pupils of these 
grades. Bryce's American Commonwealth is excellent for 
reference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James Alton James, Northwestern 
University, Chairman. 

Henry E. Bourne, Western Reserve 

University. 

Eugene C. Brooks, Trinity College, 
N. C. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Mabel Hill, Lowell,, Mass., Normal 
School. 

Julius Sachs, Teachers' College, New 
York. 

Henry W. Thurston, Chief Probation 
Officer, Chicago, formerly of the Cook 
County Normal School. 

J. H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore. 
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questions relative to the course of study in history actually 
given in your elementary schools. Your answer is not to be 
made public, and even brief replies will be appreciated. 

1. What courses do you give in history (biography or 
technical history) in the f oUowing grades ? 

2. How many periods a week are allowed history in the 
several grades? 

3. To what extent is supplementary material introduced 
— ^books, other illustrative matter? 

4. Do the teachers in the grades have any special train- 
ing for teaching history? 

5. Is State history taught? 

6. To what extent has the teaching of civics been in- 
troduced ? 

About one himdred and fifty of the answers retiuned 
were sufficiently complete to justify a few general conclusions 
on what is being done. These inferences have been strength- 
ened by many personal letters from superintendents ex- 
pressing deep interest in what the Conmiittee was attempting 
to do, and from a knowledge on the part of the members 
themselves of the conditions obtaining in their own States. 
It will be seen by examining the replies that : (i) While too 
great a number of schools have still to find an adequate place 
for history in their programmes, a large majority of superin- 
tendents have seen fit to give the subject sufficient time to 
seciure good results. (2) The content of the courses varies 
greatly. (3) Much remains to be accomplished in the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

The sunmiaries follow the order of the questions: 
I. A study of one hundred and fifty replies shows that 
about ninety-six schools have provided for some history in 
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subject seem to be satisfied, in the majority of instances, by 
giving it in connection with State geography. 

6. Eighty of the schools provide for teaching civics in 
the eighth grade, usually as a special subject, during the last 
half-year; twenty in the seventh and eighth grades; eight in 
the last three grades; three in the last four; seven in the last 
five, and one in all grades. 

We here present a time table of studies which is now in 
operation in a city school, ^ith the hope that it will prove 
suggestive to superintendents who are imable to find an 
adequate place for history in their programmes. The lead- 
ing subjects only are included : 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

TDIE TABLE, IN MINUTES PER WEEK, FOR THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 





1ST 
YEAR 


2D 
YEAR 


3i> 

YEAR 


4TH 
YEAR 


5TH 
YEAR 


6th 

YEAR 


7TH 
YEAR 


8th 

YEAR 


9TH 
YEAR 


Reading .... 
Arithmetic . . . 
Algebra .... 

Composition and 

Language . . 
Geography . . 
Hij>tory . . '. . 
Spelling .... 
Writing .... 
Drawing .... 

Music 

Nature Study . 


755 
150 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20 
60 
60 
60 
60 

30 


590 
210 

75 

• • 

20 

90 
60 

60 

60 

30 


520 
240 

* • 

• • 

75 

30 

30 

90 
60 

60 

60 

30 


300 
250 

• • 

• • 

150 
180 
40 
100 
60 
60 
60 
60 


220 
280 

• • 

150 
180 
60 
100 
60 
60 
60 
60 


200 
280 

• • 

200 
180 
60 
100 
60 
60 
60 

30 


160 
280 

• • 

130 

100 

170 

140 

100 

60 

60 

60 

30 


150 
280 

• • 

ISO 

100 

150 

150 
100 

60 

60 

60 

30 


150 
180 
120 
170 

ICO 

150 
150 

90 
60 

60 

60 

30 



:...>- 
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APPENDIX IL 

History in the elementary schools in Germany begins 
(usually) in the fourth school year. In some instances it 
begins in the third school year. Two hours per week are 
devoted to the subject. The work is confined mainly to 
biography and it deals almost exclusively with national his- 
tory. Correlation with geography is close. This is favored 
by the equalization of the time devoted to these two subjects 
after the third school year and by the limited field covered in 
the two subjects. The predominance of the national both 
in geography and in history is a marked characteristic. 

The topics treated in Berlin are the following: 

Fourth School Year . . National biography. 

Fifth School Year . . . Review biographies; take chiv- 
alry, the Crusades, growth of 
towns, inventions, discover- 
ies, the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years' War, and the 
founding of the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

Sixth School Year . . . National biographies, the Amer- 
ican revolution, the French 
revolution, the Napoleonic 
Empire, analysis of the Prus- 
sian government, and the free- 
dom and union of Italy. 

Seventh and Eighth School 

Years The history, government, and 

civilization of Germany and 

Prussia. 
127 
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